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boy who sells newspapers in the street. And 
BETTING AND BETTING MEN. | not from one sex only, for that the passion for 
LorpD BEACONSFIELD said once, ‘The Turf is a| betting has ramifications amongst all classes of 
| gigantic engine of national demoralisation. If| women is only too well established ; and if 
| these words were ever true (which we shall not| female bookmakers are not to be seen on the 
discuss here), they must be so to-day, for betting | course itself, they can be found in all large 
| on the turf was never more widespread in| cities) Women who bet are notoriously the 
| England than it is now. One of the large! most reckless and infatuated of all gamblers. 
Birmingham bookmakers, who is not given to| Racing and betting men have a peculiar and 
boasting, admitted the other day that his busi-| extensive vocabulary which is used to meet the 
ness had a ‘turn-over’ of £250,000 a year, and special requirements of their pursuit. It is 
this must be small in comparison with the sums | pretty generally known that the ‘bookmaker’ 
which are handled by some of the ‘leviathans’| is the person who lays the odds against the 
who have their headquarters in the metropolis. | different horses, which may vary from ‘even 
The most notable point about these figures is} money’ to as high as two hundred to one, ac- 
that they are composed of an infinitely large| cording to the chance which each runner is 
| number of small sums. At one period in the! supposed to possess and the amount of money 
history of racing—say thirty to forty years ago| which is being invested upon its prospects. 
—there was a class of rich men (‘plungers’| Unless a bookmaker has private information 
they were called) who lost and won immense} which leads him to lay short or long odds 
sums. Sir Joseph Hawley was one of the most | against a particular horse, the ‘price, as it is 
famous and successful ; the Marquis of Hastings | called, is regulated by the demand for it amongst 
had the most riotous and tragic career ; the late| the backers, who are commonly known as the 
Sir Robert Peel was one of the most recent sur-| ‘punters,’ Thus the horse which is generally 
vivors, But the days of gigantic turf specula-| regarded as most likely to win has the shortest 
tion by individuals are over. A bet is seldom! odds laid against it, or the backers may even 
taken in thousands, and, even in connection! be required to lay odds on its chance ; if the 
with the biggest races, for an owner to ‘put| betting, say, is ‘two to one on,’ they will have 
on’ £5000 amongst several bookmakers would | to risk two pounds in order to win one, When 
be considered very heavy business. Such things|a betting man wishes to express his absolute 
were nothing like uncommon in the last genera- | confidence in a horse being successful, he refers 
tion, Reminiscences of those days were stirred | to it as a ‘pinch’ or a ‘snip ;’ it is also spoken 
for a moment eight or nine years ago, when a| of as a ‘moral,’ a handy abbreviation of ‘moral 
person, known as ‘the Jubilee Plunger,’ managed | certainty.’ In endeavouring to escape from the 
to rid himself of a quarter of a million of| monotony of terms which the restricted interests 
money in the course of eighteen months. But! of their subject inflict upon them, sporting 
the vastly greater proportion of the enormous | writers take to a variety of synonyms. The 
| stream of money, which flows backwards and| bookmakers appear in alternate sentences as 
| forwards in connection with the race-course and | ‘layers, ‘pencillers,’ and ‘fielders,’ and collec- 
| its doings to-day, is provided from the pockets| tively as ‘the ring.’ The ‘books’ in which 
of ‘all sorts and conditions of men.’ It comes| their transactions are entered similarly become 
from the sporting aristocrat, the idle man of |‘ volumes.’ These are specially ruled and printed 
| Means, the merchant, the doctor, the shop-| for the peculiar class of calculations which are 
| assistant, the artisan, the actor, the farmer, the| necessary for the bookmaker’s business. Not 
| barber, the waiter, the cabman, and even the| only is each bet noted down as it is made, but 
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in the same line the whole extent of his trans- 
actions over the particular horse is carried for- 
ward, so that he can see how he will be affected 
by its success or defeat. The system, which it 
would be difficult to explain in a few words, is 
a very ingenious one, and is priceless to the 
bookmaker, who, as he stands on the course, 


betting large sums in rapid succession, requires | 


to know at each moment what his position is, 
in order that he nay vary the odds on different 
horses, so as to preserve his margin of profit. 
There is nothing essentially dishonest about 
the bookmaker’s ways of doing business, except 


does not wish to risk losing more on one horse 
than will be repaid by his winnings from the 
others. Offers of five or six to one will pos- 
sibly find response from a few that attach 
themselves to the chances of D, E, or F, and 
there being no symptom of a desire to befriend 
the claims of G, offers of ten to one will be 
forthcoming for the accommodation of any stray 
gambler who dissents from the views of the 
majority. A horse which few are anxious to 


back is known as an ‘outsider,’ and if it should | 


win, those who have made it their champion 
congratulate themselves on having ‘pulled off a 
long shot.’ 
crowded betting ring constitute a strange scene, 


The noise and excitement of a | 


in so far as all betting is to be condemned. |The odds. fluctuate as each horse comes in | 


The qualifications for the calling 
experience of racing affairs, a knowledge of the 
recent performances and reputation of the horses 
in a race (as a guide to what the public are 


| 
| 
| 


are a general greater or less demand, and the throng sways 


like an angry sea now and then when a report 
goes round favourable to the chances of some 
candidate. Occasionally a commission is thrown 


on the market for what has been an outsider | 


likely to ‘fancy’), a head for figures, plenty of! in the early stages of the betting, and in an 
nerve and coolness, and the ordinary gifts de- | instant, haif-a-dozen agents are all over the 


manded by any specu ative business. He must 
have a character for honesty in paying his bets, 
or he could not carry on his occupation for a 
day. The public hear occasionally of ‘ welshers,’ 
who make bets and decamp without paying 
them, but these are simply ordinary thieves, 
who take to any form of dishonesty which 
offers itself. The professional bookmaker, who 
makes his living from the vocation, may and 
usually does have a fair share of human fail- 
ings, but his honour in the ring must be un- 
impeachable, for it is the corner-stone of his 
position. It will be all the better for him if 
he has a good gentlemanly presence; and he 
finds it a distinct advantage to have a pair of 
lungs that will enable him to shout the odds 
with as much volume of sound as his rivals. 
The betting on any race usually follows the 
same routine. When the numbers of the horses 
which are to run are exhibited upon the board, 
the ‘ring’ begins to offer at the pitch of its 
voice certain odds ‘on the field’ This means 
that they will bet at the rate mentioned against 
any horse that backers like to name; and if the 
odds are liberal enough, there will generally be 
a rush to back some particular animal which is 
highly thought of, and which thereupon be- 
comes the ‘favourite.’ If there are six or seven 
horses running, for instance, ‘two to one on the 
field’ will not improbably be offered, and a 
number of people will excitedly rush to accept 
this rate about A. If the favourite comes into 
greater demand than was expected, the odds 
will presently be shortened to ‘seven to four’ 
or ‘six to four? and meanwhile the bookmakers 
will begin to shout perhaps ‘four to one bar 
one,’ which means that they are open to bet 
four to one against anything except the favourite. 
Admirers of B and C will possibly be found 
ready to do business on these terms, and one 
or other may be supported so strongly that his 
‘price’ becomes reduced to ‘seven to two’ or 
‘three to one, for obviously the bookmaker 


place, negotiating every bet they can, the odds 
shortening as they go, and an eager crowd fol- 
lowing at their heels. On the other hand, a 
report detrimental to the favourite may get 
abroad—perhaps the owner or the jockey does 
not intend that he shall win, and one or two 
bookmakers have been instructed to lay against 
him on their behalf—and a longer and longer 
price is offered against it, to the serious mis- 
giving of those who have accepted a short rate, 
In such a case the horse is said to be ‘knocked 
out.” When the race is over and the jockey’s 
weight is announced to be ‘all right,’ the book- 
makers pay those who have backed the winner, 
on receiving the numbered tickets which have 
been given as evidence of the transactions. 
Disputes over payment are very exceptional, 
and the settlement usually passes over in a 
very quiet and business-like fashion. The book- 
maker receives the backer’s money when the 
bet is made, and only those who have won 
come to him after the race to have their own 
stake returned and receive the odds, The larger 
bookmakers bet with their regular customers on 
credit, accounts being settled every Monday ; but 
the amount of ready money in Tattersall’s Ring 
(the principal enclosure) at an important race- 
meeting is very large, and many of them carry 
two or three thousand pounds on their persons 
in gold and notes for such transactions. 

The bookmakers frame the odds in such a 
way that they must win in the long run, but 
they often lose on individuai races. The theory 
of betting is a little abstruse, but a simple illus- 
tration may be given of the advantage which 
the bookmakers hold. If there were three 
horses in a race, and all held equal chances, each 
would have one chance in three, or in other 
words, there would be one chance in its favour 
and two against it; that is, the odds against it 
would be two to one. Let us suppose the 
actual chances possessed by the three are in 
the ratios of three, two, and one. The just 
odds will then be calculated as follows: A has 
a chance (three) exactly equal to that of the 
other two put together (two and one). There- 
fore its chances of success or defeat are even. 
B has two chances of winning against four po 
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sessed by its rivals (three and one), as that the | other vices in social history have done, it is 
odds against it are four to two or two to one.| only running a temporary course, to become 
( has only one chance against the five held | attenuated and pass away, ultimately, like some 
by the others conjointly (three and _ two), | spent epidemic. 

so that the odds against it are five to one. | 
The proper odds would therefore be: Evens A, | 
two to one against B, five to one against C. 
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But the odds laid by the bookmakers would be 
something like this: Evens A, six to four B, 
four to one C. Represented in another way, 
the chances of A, B, and C, as we have esti- 
mated them, are 3, 4, and 4 of the whole chance 


of winning, and added together, they make an | 


exact unit. At the odds laid by the book- 
makers, they are credited with chances of 4, 3, 


and }, which, added together make 1yy, and the > 


odd tenth is the bookmaker’s profit. On this 
principle the layers of odds are bound to win 
upon the average, but they frequently bet more 
heavily against the favourite at the outset than 
they are able to cover by their other transac- 


CHAPTER II.—LADY HAMMERTON’S ‘AT HOME.’ 


WHEN we were both younger, and more prone 
to speak disrespectfully of ow elders, you will 
|remember that we invariably referred to Lady 
Hammerton’s residence at the Palazzo Contagli- 
oni, as Nebuchadnezzar’s Caravanserai, for the 
reason that at her receptions, held every Thurs- 
day evening from nine o'clock till midnight, 
one met ‘all people, nations, and languages.’ 
|I believe at the time we found those formal 
gatherings slow enough in all conscience, but 
looking back on them now, at the end of 
|twenty years, I am touched with a sort of, 


tions, and if it wins, they are out of pocket. | what might almost be called pathetic reminis- 
Strange to say, the bookmakers win most | cence, at any rate something that is half a 
heavily by the success of horses against which pleasure, half a pain, di ficult to describe, but 
the longest odds are quoted in the market, the | not unlike that conjured up in the poetic mind 
reason being that they have few backers to pay; by the odour of pot-pourri. Poor old Lady 
and now and then a horse wins which no one | Hammerton, she is dead and gone now; and all 
has backed at all, so that they win all bets and | the frailties and inconsistencies of her extra- 
pay away nothing. This agreeable experience | ordinary life must lie in the tomb forgotten, 
is known in the expressive language of the | with that painted, bedizened, addled old pate ; 
ring as ‘skinning the lamb.’ | while, contrary to the general rule and strangely 
The great majority of people cannot attend enough, considering her career, her unceasing 
race-meetings, except once or twice a year, when | charity and boundless good-nature are alone 
these take place in the district in which they remembered by the world. So may it fare 
reside. But they can bet upon them none the | with all of us. 
less to the fullest extent. The great modern | The hands of my watch pointed to a quarter 
development of betting has sprung up under | past nine as our gondolier brought us to the 
what is known as the ‘starting-price’ system. | steps of the palace. We disembarked, and, 
Any one living in Birmingham, say, who wishes | when I had assisted Olivia with her train, 
to back a horse which is running in a race at| made our way up the steps into the hall. 
York, goes to a starting-price bookmaker and | What a hall it was, hung with tapestry, and 
deposits his stake, which is the amount he will | decorated with fifteenth century armour, the 
lose if the horse runs unsuccessfully. If the | value of which was priceless! Here the servants, 
horse wins, he receives the odds laid against it | English every man Jack of them, and attired 


at the moment of the race starting, which are 
accurately reported in the newspapers. Nine- 
tenths of all the betting in the country is done 
in this way, and the numbers who patronise 
the system are enormous. The well-to-do man 
who bets in sovereigns, communicates with his 


‘in the Hammerton livery which, handsome 
| though it may be, always sets my teeth on 
| edge, relieved us of our wraps, and then escorted 
|us up-stairs to the drawing-room, where our 
| hostess was receiving her guests. 

As soon as our names were announced, she 
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bookmaker by letter, telegraph, or telephone, or | hastened forward to meet us, her poor cranky 
perhaps meets him at a club. The small book- | old head painted like a mask, and surmounted 
makers who subsist upon the shillings of working- | by a plume of feathers, like a Zulu warrior. 
men, do their business in the streets, where they| ‘My dear Lady Olivia, she cried, taking my 
are constantly pounced upon by the police, to be | sister’s hand in both of hers and shaking it 
brought up and fined. The men who do what | heartily, ‘how much too good of you to come.’ 
might be termed a middle-class trade in sums | Then turning to me, ‘and you too, Lord Instow. 
ranging from half-a-crown to_half-a-sovereign I did not for a moment expect you. Hammer- 
have agents in various guises. The backer hands ton heard that you only arrived in Venice 
his five shillings perhaps to a restaurant waiter, | yesterday morning.’ Me 

who conyeys it to a harmless-looking tailor’s shop | ‘We arrived on Tuesday,’ said Olivia, unfurl- 
a little way along the street, and the tailor’s ing her fan, and looking at her hostess over it. 
boy transmits it to the bookmaker wherever the ‘Had you not so kindly invited us to-night, 
latter’s quiet retreat may be. The vigorous and | we should have called to pay our respects to 
well-intentioned efforts of public authorities to | you to-morrow.’ 

tepress betting cannot be said to have had, in the; ‘I protest you are kindness itself” replied 
aggregate, any very substantial effect. As fast as | our hostess, mincing her words in her most 
one channel is stopped, another ingenious device | artificial eighteenth-century manner. 

takes its place ; and, although it may be driven| As she spoke, her husband, Sir John, put in 
under the surface, its volume is not really an appearance. I tell you, Forsyth, he looked 
diminished. It can only be hoped that, as for all the world as when we saw him last, 
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not a day older (he must have been seventy- 
nine if a year), and not a day younger. His 
hair was as black and thick as my father 
remembered it at Eton; his eyes were as 
bright and keen as the day he shot Von Oller- 
switz in Paris more than fifty years ago. He 
also is gone now. He caught cold, they tell 
me, at his wife’s funeral six months after we 
left Venice, and followed her to their atrocious 
family vault a week later. But he was juvenile 
to the last. I heard that he pinched his waist, 
painted his face, and dyed his hair on the 
morning of the day that he expired. 

His first action, after greeting us, was to pay 
Olivia one of his customary compliments, cap- 
ping it with a Virgilian quotation that was 
certainly, if perhaps a little wanting in the 
niceties of taste, at least @ propos of the occa- 
sion. 

‘I am rejoiced that you are able to give us 
the honour of your company, my lord,’ he said, 
turning to me, ‘for I flatter myself that to- 


night I shall be able to act the part of a, 


showman for once in my life to advantage. 
Our guest on this occasion, as you are aware, 
is His Majesty, the King of the Médangs, a 
personage whose character and career are alike 
worth studying.’ 

‘I look forward with considerable pleasure 
to being presented to His Majesty, I answered, 
with a smile at what I then considered, God | 
knows how erroneously, the ludicrousness of 
the situation. 

The man was certainly a king, that is, if all | 
I had been told were true, but even then of | 
what a state, and of what a country? A wild | 
tract peopled by an uncivilised community, | 
where might was right and the weakest went | 
to the wall. I endeavoured to pump Sir John 
concerning him, but just as he was about to | 
satisfy my curiosity, a servant entered to 
inform him that the king had arrived. Sir 
John immediately begged me to excuse him, | 
and went off to receive his guest, while Olivia | 
and I remained by our hostess’s side, at her | 
request, to assist her in welcoming him. 

ere I must record a curious experience. | 
As you know I have, all my life, been more 
or less favoured with opportunities of being in 
the royal presence, and for this reason I have, 
in a great degree, become exempt from that | 
peculiar sensation of nervousness which afflicts 
so many unfortunates prior to the entrance of | 
a sovereign. To my astonishment, however, I | 
discovered that on this occasion I was conscious 
of a decided quickening of the pulse as I stood 
beside my hostess and watched for the incoming 
of the King of the Médangs. 

When he did enter the room, accompanied 
by his aide-de-camp (a Greek, whose name I 
afterwards learned was Conrad Manolaki, and 
whom I recognised as being the man I had 
seen waiting for him in the church of 8. Rocco 
the previous morning), he did not look about 
him, but made his way instantly across to 
where his hostess was standing, just as if he 
had known, previous to seeing her, the exact 
spot where he would find her. Whether it 
was the adventurous story I had been told of 
his career, the remembrance of his extraordinary 


resence, that moved me, I cannot say, but I 

now that it seemed to me as he stood before 
us then, that I had never in my life before 
seen so majestic—I use the word advisedly—a 
| figure as he presented. He was attired in’ the 
perfection of evening dress, but with a neatness 
| the like of which I had never before encoun- 
| tered. A parti-coloured ribbon, denoting some 
‘order, that of Marie I., I discovered later 
crossed his chest, and gave a little variety to 
| his sombre appearance ; otherwise he was with- 
‘out ornament or decoration of any sort or 
| description. Taken altogether, from the soles 
of his elegant patent leather shoes to the top- 
‘most hair of his well-brushed head, he bore 
the unmistakable impress of a gentleman, a 
lye . . 
little foreign, perhaps, but still a gentleman, 

‘Your Majesty does us great loneen’ said 
Lady Hammerton in Italian, as she welcomed 
him. 

‘I assure you it gives me the greatest plea- 
sure to come,’ he answered in the same tongue, 
‘You are one of those who have shown me 
great kindness, Lady Hammerton.’ 
| I saw the old lady thrill with pleasure at 
‘this mark of his esteem, then turning to the 
'king again, she said: ‘If your Majesty will 
| permit me, I should like to introduce to you 
the daughter of one of my oldest friends, Lady 
Olivia Wokingham.’ 


‘travelling in,” he replied gravely. 


nerve and pluck, or the fascination of his mere 


Olivia curtsied, as no other woman in 
England, or Europe for that matter, can, and 
I saw the colour rise on her cheek. 

‘I remember Lady Olivia Wokingham _per- 
fectly, said the king in English, with a faint 
smile upon his face, ‘though I fancy she is 
hardly able to recall the circumstances under 
which we met.’ 

‘Your Majesty’s face seems strangely familiar 
to me, answered Olivia. ‘I saw you yesterday 
in the church of S. Rocco, but I feel sure that 
I have met you somewhere else before that. 
In fact, I said so to my brother only this 
evening.’ 

‘You will be the better able to appreciate 
the compliment I pay you then, he answered, 
‘when I say that, while you have forgotten 
the circumstance, I, who have been here, there, 
and everywhere since that night, have retained 
a vivid remembrance of it. Can you recall a 
journey you made in the Orient es, when 
the train stopped at midnight on the Turkish 
frontier? You wished to make a request to a 
railway official. The man, however, did not 
understand English, and some one in the carriage 
had the pleasure of interpreting,’ 

‘I recollect the incident perfectly now,’ cried 
Olivia; ‘and so your Majesty is the gentleman 
who behaved so kindly to me on that exasper- 
ating occasion ?’ 

‘It must be very unpleasant not to be able 
to speak the language of the country one is 
‘For my 
part, alas, I am compelled to be able to con- 
verse fluently in an almost Pentecostal number 
of tongues, and often a patois of each. My | 
subjects, you see, embrace some of almost every 
Asiatic nation, besides representatives of a great | 
many European ones.’ | 


permission to present me to him. On _ hearing 


At this moment, Lady Hammerton begged 
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my name, the king turned sharply round, and them, placing his hands on the ironwork of 


; singling me out from the gentlemen among the balcony and looking down. ‘What a song 
a whom I was standing, held out his hand. |it is singing of days gone by. Songs of 


‘Lord Instow,’ he said, ‘this is a great and} Anguish, and songs of Triumph, hymns of 


unexpected pleasure. It delights me to meet 
you at last, and to be able to thank you in 
person for the service you have rendered the 
world in general, and myself in particular, by 
giving it The Making of Nations. What your 
book has been to me, I cannot tell you. I 
value it beyond measure.’ 

‘Your Majesty flatters me, I said, with an 
inexplicable feeling of delight at his praise. 
‘I am grateful, indeed, to think that you should 
have found it useful.’ 

‘Useful is scarcely the term, he answered, 
looking at me with his great dark eyes that 
had such a wonderful fascination in them. 
| Then, with peculiar emphasis, he continued : 
‘Your book, sir, has helped to make me what 
Iam. Upwards of a million people at this 
present moment have good cause to laud your 
name. Pray, are you remaining long in 
Venice ?’ 

‘For another week, I expect,’ I answered, 
wondering why he asked the question. 

‘Indeed! In that case, if you will permit 
me, I will do myself the honour of calling 
upon you. 


your volume. When you leave here, it will be 
to return to England, I presume ?’ 

‘No! When my sister and I say good-bye 
to Venice, we leave Europe in my yacht for 
the East. We have neither of us seen Japan 
yet, and we are thinking of taking a long 
holiday in that direction.’ 

‘You could scarcely choose a more charming 
lace,” he answered, and then turned to his 
onl who had some more friends she was 
desirous of introducing to him. 
or so later, he encountered Olivia standing by 
one of the open windows. 

‘Since you visit it so often, I presume you 
are fond of Venice, Lady Olivia?’ he said, in 
his low musical voice. ‘But there, I need not 
ask the question, how could one help loving 
it? What other city has such a_ history 
wrapped up in its every stone? I sometimes 
stand at the window of my own house at night, 
and look out upon the water. 
tome I see the slow ground ages go floating 
by on the tide. See, the window is open; may 
I conduct you outside and ask you what you 
see ?? 

He led her through the open window into 
the balcony. Once there, they stood side by 
side looking down on the waters of the Grand 
Canal. It was a lovely night, a young moon 
showed faintly above the opposite housetops, 
touching the water in the centre of the canal 
with its uncanny light; but on the far side, 
all was wrapped in deepest shadow. A little 
farther to the left the Ponte di Rialto showed 
gray and ghostlike in the semi-darkness. At 
intervals, a gondola shot out of some side-street 
and darted round a corner with a cry of 
warning from the gondolier, otherwise the 
canal was deserted. 


| a pause in the music in the room behind 


| Victory, and the death-chant of a nation that 
| thought itself so strong that it could never 
fall, and yet crumbled into dust before those 
whom it had once boasted it had crushed for 
ever. What a lesson, what a lesson !’ 

For more than a minute, he stood lookin 
away towards the rising moon. Olivia wheal 
to me afterwards, when she gave me a recital 
/of the conversation I am now setting down, 
that the expression of his face, as he spoke, was 
almost unearthly. It haunted her memory for 
‘hours afterwards. At last, he found his voice 
again, and began to recite : 


‘I stood in Venice on the Bridge of Sighs, 

A palace and a prison on each hand. 

I saw from out the wave her structures rise 

As from the stroke of the enchanter’s wand. 

A thousand years their cloudy wings expand 

Around me, and a dying glory smiles 

O’er the far times when many a subject land 

Looked to the winged Lion’s marble piles, 

Where Venice sat in state, throned on her hun- 
dred isles, 


I should like to have a long talk | 
with you on certain matters connected with | 


Half an hour | 


Then it seems | 


| tried to do to avert the a 


| 


another side to the picture. 
jfor the overweening pride you speak of, and 
‘Listen to the water, said the king, during | such careless statesmanship as men would scarce 
believe, Venice might be the centre of the 


‘Oh, if one could only see it as it used 
to be, he said, ‘and learn a lesson from it! 
Think, Lady Olivia, of what this city has 
been. Think of it first a wind-tossed group of 
islands, where the streams of the Alps and 
Tyrol had their meeting, and only the sea-birds 
found a dwelling-place. It is possible that on 
this very island, upon which this house now 
stands, some half-savage king of the Veneti 
may have stood, and, looking out over the 
water, have dreamed as I am dreaming now. 
If only it could have been possible for him to 
see the glory of the place as it was to be. 
When driven out of the Euganean hills by his 
conquerors, he came to build his hut, and 
dwell in safety on these yellow sands. It was 
,not for him to know the grandeur that was 
to be its portion in years to come, when 
Angelo Partecipazio should have completed his 
gigantic work, and wrested the islands from 
the treacherous sea. If only he could have 
watched the fleets of the new Republic plough- 
ing the waters of the Mediterranean, bearing 
merchandise to all the great nations of the 
earth. If he could but have witnessed its ships 
of war sailing off to the conquest of the 
Turks, the Saracens, and the Genoese; and 
have seen its pride growing more and more 
insufferable each year, what would he not have 
Thirteen 
hundred years of greatness, and then a fall 
such as the world has never seen. Heavens! 
what a lesson could be learned from every ripple 
and every stone if only they could speak.’ 

There was something in the man’s face that 
seized upon Olivia’s pity. Hitherto she had 
been almost cold to him, now she leant forward, 
and placed her hand upon his arm, hardly con- 
scious that she had done so. 

‘But, sir, she said, ‘you forget that there is 
Had it not been 
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world’s commerce to-day, as she was five hun- 
dred years ago.’ 

The king stooped a little towards her. His 
eyes shone in the bright light like diamonds, 
and his voice, when “ spoke, had a clearer 
ring than it had yet possessed. 

‘You are right,’ he said; ‘you are quite 
right. It is the sin of pride, of ———- 
confidence in one’s self, that a ruler must guar 
against, more than masterstrokes of diplomacy. 
Oh for one hour’s prevision of my country’s 
future! What would I not give for it! 
Olivia, in all your brilliant life, your social 
conquests, there is one sweet you have not 
tasted. You do not know the joy of winning 
a kingdom against enormous odds, and estab- 
lishing a dynasty for one’s self. I doubt even if 
you, clever as you are, understand what it 
means to an ambitious man like myself to 
know that I have dene it by the strength of 
my own right arm. Indeed, I doubt very 
much if I know exactly the extent of my own 
feelings.’ 

‘I think I can hazard a very good guess.’ 

‘You have heard my story, then ?’ 

‘I have heard what was supposed to be your 
story, but whether it is the correct version I 
cannot of course tell. You see I have no means 
of judging.’ 

2 Wall, some day, if you will allow me, I will 
tell you my history myself. I think you will 
say that you have never heard a stranger.’ 

‘But you have the satisfaction of knowing 


that you have succeeded. No one can rob you | 


of that.’ 

‘I have succeeded up to the present, but the 
_— that haunts me day and night is, shall 

continue to do so? There are so many diffi- 
culties in the way, and sometimes the path 
lies over such steep hills, that it seems hopeless 
to expect that one will ever arrive at the 
top.’ 

Uphat is not the account I have heard of 
you. Only to-day I had you described to me 
as a man of dauntless energy, whose boast it is 
that he does not know the meaning of the 
word “ fail !”’ 

‘Ah, I fear your informant flattered me. 
But I agree with you that is what the man 
who is to succeed must be. 
self, I must throw off this depression which 
has seized me, and play the part of a man. 
The truth is, 1 have been ill; I was only in- 
duced to leave my country when it became 
absolutely certain that unless I did so I should 
die. I went to Hong-kong, but they advised 


Lady | 


I must rouse my- | 


preted for you on the Turkish frontier that 
dark night years ago, I was leaving Euro 

with all the world before me. My future was 
a blank page, on which I had ~ te to write 
my name. It is a strange coincidence that, 
when I return to Europe, my name assured 
you should be the first woman to whom I un. 
bare my soul. But I must not detain you 
here. The night is growing cold, and our 
hostess will be wondering where we are, 

Olivia rose with a little shiver. Whether it 
was the damp night air, or the effect of the 
king’s words, she could not say, but she felt 
more miserable than she had done for some 
time past. Inside the 
musicians ‘were playing a_ selection 
Gounod’s Faust; and the plaintive melody 
seemed in keeping with her thoughts. She 
could not divest herself of the idea that it 
was all unreal. It was like a dream, vivid 
| while it lasted, but from which she might 
expect any moment to awake. The moon rising 
above the house-tops, the dark shadow of the 

buildings opposite, the cries of the gondoliers 
jas they turned into the narrow streets to 
right and left, the music in the room behind, 
and the mysterious King of the Médangs stand- 
_ing beside her, telling her of his throne, and 
| the jeopardy in which his life was placed. 

_ He pushed open the window for her, and 
/escorted her into the room, where they found 
their hostess near the door, talking to the 
English consul. Bidding her good-night, and 
thanking her for her hospitality, the king 
accompanied Sir John down-stairs, followed by 
_ aide-de-camp. On the stairs I encountered 
them. 

‘Good-night, my lord,’ said the king, pausing 
for a moment to speak to me. ‘I must repeat 
what a pleasure it has been to me to meet you. 
Perhaps, if you can spare the time, you will 
pay me a visit before you leave Venice; I 
shall be so glad to see you.’ 

‘I will do myself the honour of waiting 
upon your Majesty whenever it will be most 
convenient to you to see me,’ I answered. 

‘Shall we say on Saturday, then? At three 
o'clock, if that will suit you.’ 

‘Three o'clock will suit me admirably, I 
answered. ‘I will be sure not to keep you 
| majesty waiting.’ 
| «I » ee you. Good-night.’ 
| I bade him good-night, and then went on 
up-stairs to the drawing-room, in search of 


he vier 
| Olivia. 


me to come home to Europe and consult a had done us in introducing us to the king, 
specialist. I came here, and next week I am and took our departure. One thing impressed 


drawing-room the | 
from | 


When I had found her, we made our | 
| adieux, thanked our hostess for the honour she | 


to learn my fate. One tries not to be a coward, | me immediately, and that was my sister’s quiet- | 


Lady Olivia, but one cannot help dreading what ness. We were no sooner under weigh than I | 
So much depends upon my | rallied her on the subject by inquiring, now | 


one may be told. 


life, you see, the happiness of thousands, the that she had seen His Majesty, the King of the | 


fate of a new throne, even the independence of ; Médangs, what she thought of him. 
a country.’ ‘I don’t know what to think, she answered. 
Olivia looked up into the pale, handsome | ‘Victor, there is something very extraordinary 
face of the king, and, as she did so, she | 
heaved a heavy sigh. 
‘Will you believe me when I say how much | 
I pity you?’ she asked. ‘I sympathise with 
you from the bottom of my heart.’ 
‘I thank you,’ he answered. ‘When I inter- 


| cannot understand. Since I have spoken to 
him, I can only say that I do not at all 
wonder he has succeeded. He is the sort of 
man who would carry any enterprise through, 
however difficult. But I fancy he is very ill.’ 


| 
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about the man. Some magnetic quality that I 
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‘Yes, very ill. He told me that that was 
the reason of his being here now. He is very 
despondent, and the way he spoke of the future | 
of his country, if anything should happen to 
himself, almost brought the tears to my eyes.’ 

‘He has asked me to call upon him on Satur- 
day. I shall do so, but to-morrow I shall write 
to Blenkinson and ask him to let me hear by | 
return of post all he knows of him. If there 
jg a man in the world who is likely to know | 
—he is that one.’ 

‘Doesn’t that seem a little as if we hardly 
trusted him?? asked Olivia. ‘Ought we to/| 
make inquiries in that way, do you think ?’ 

I looked at her in — Could this be | 
the same woman who, only that morning, had | 
spoken of him as a mere adventurer? Verily, | 
I thought to myself, if this is a sample of what | 
he can do, His Majesty has indeed the power of 
converting his opponents to his own side. But 
whatever | may have thought, I was too wise 
in my generation to say anything to Olivia on 
the subject. 


MORE ABOUT HORSELESS CARRIAGES.* 


In Eastern fairy tale, when a man wanted to 
transport his body from one place to another, | 
he unrolled a square of carpet, seated himself, 
upon it, uttered a few mystic words, and in a| 
twinkling was at the particular haven where he | 
woull be. This is certainly the simplest form 


| of locomotion ever conceived, but unfortunately | 
| its secret has been lost. 


It is a pity that 
romance has, in this case, outstripped reality, | 
for there is in human nature a restlessness | 
which inspires a man to be on the move, and 
the quicker he can travel the better he likes it. | 


| To a child even, the prospect of a ride, a drive, | 


a journey on the railway, or a lift on brother | 
Tom’s bicycle, is an event to be looked forward | 
to with the greatest zest. 

exhilaration in being carried rapidly over the 
ground without self-exertion, and as it is a 
luxury which hitherto few could command, it 
has become customary to regard those who can 
afford to maintain a coach-house and stable as a 
race apart, who are distinguished from their less 
fortunate fellows by the appellation ‘carriage- 
folk” It is true that the gulf which formerly 
separated them from the common herd has been 
partly bridged by the bicycle, but still the man 
who keeps his own conveyance is ‘a some- 
body.’ 

The thoughtful know full well that the keep- 
ing of horses brings with it anxiety, trouble, 
and expense, from which the man who is obliged 
to content himself with ‘shanks’s mare’ is alto- 
gether exempt. 
possibility of possessing a vehicle which shall be 


There is a sense of | 


Hence it comes about that the | 


reached higher than an omnibus, tramcar, or, on 
state occasions, a cab. The power of purchasing 
such a vehicle seems to bring one very near the 
flying carpet of the Eastern magician ; and there 
is no romance about it, for the time is most 
surely near at hand when such vehicles will 
become comparatively common on our high- 
ways. Let us consider the present position of 
this important new departure. 

Owing to legislative restrictions under which 
any vehicle which carries its own means of pro- 
pulsion is regarded in the same light as a heavy 
traction engine, the horseless carriage industry 
in this country is held in abeyance. This en- 
forced quietude must not be regarded as an un- 
mitigated misfortune, although there are many 
who deplore the start given to foreign manufac- 
turers the freedom which they enjoy from 
any such restraint, 

But it should be remembered that the manu- 
facture of horseless carriages is as yet in its 
extreme infancy, and it must go through some 
years of probation before the best types are 
decided upon, As matters at present stand, we 
are looking on, while other nations are doing a 
vast amount of pioneer work, from which we 
presently shall reap much advantage without 
paying the premium of costly experiments. 

ecent exhibitions have made the public ac- 
quainted with the outward form of some of 
these new vehicles, and it must be apparent to 
most observers that they are at the best clumsy 
constructions which are capable of vast improve- 
ment. There is no necessity that they should 
slavishly follow the models supplied by the 
carriage-builder, and although this is the case 
at present, as it was for years in the matter of 
railway carriage design, we may feel sure that 


| ultimately a new and distinct form will be found 
| for these horseless vehicles, a form which will 


combine both strength and elegance. 

Many forms of motive-power have been tried 
for road vehicles) They have been driven by 
wind, carrying sails like a ship; by coiled 
springs; by the expansion of gas, generally 
ammonia, or carbonic acid ; and by ordinary coal- 
| gas, compressed in cylinder, or carried in huge 
bellows. All these methods we may at once 


| consign to oblivion, by reason of their imprac- 
| ticability. There remain three methods of pro- 


pulsion which come within the bounds of things 

| practical—and these are by electricity, by oil- 
engine, and by steam. We shall briefly consider 
the claims of each. 

It may be thought that because tramways and 
railways are now being successfully worked by 
electricity, the same agent is applicable to high- 
way use for other vehicles. But this is not so. 
In electric railways the heavy machinery and 
its attendant steam-engine for the generation of 
| the current is stationary, and the electricity is 
| conveyed to the vehicles through the medium 
of the rails, or from an overhead wire. To use 
the current for a vehicle independent of rails, 


quite independent of animal power for its action) We must carry secondary batteries or accumu- 
—a little carriage which requires only the touch | Jators, and the weight of these is so excessive 
of a handle to set it bowling along at ten miles | in comparison with the energy they afford, that 
an hour or so—is a most tempting thing to| the carriage becomes heavy in structure and 
hold out to those whose aspirations have never; most unwieldy, Moreover, the use of such 
carriages presupposes stations in every town 
where spent batteries can be exchanged for 


* See also Journal for 1895, page 563. 
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freshly charged ones. It may certainly become 
ossible in the distant future to establish over- 
1ead lines on our highways which will supply 
currents to any vehicle hooking on to them, Bat 
at present this can only be regarded as a dream. 
We may therefore at once put electricity out of 
court, except as an agent for igniting the ex- 
plosive vapour in an oil-engine, the next method 
of propulsion which comes under review. 

An oil-engine is, in point of fact, a gas-engine, 
for the oil which it carries is vaporised—that is, 


turned into gas and mixed with a certain pro- 
portion of air before it can be utilised. his 
mixture, when exploded, in most cases by an 


electric spark, gives energy to a piston in a 
cylinder, and motion is obtained by a crank in 
the familiar manner. No boiler is necessary ; 
the working parts are few and simple, and we 
may at once say that the system is admirably 
adapted to a light vehicle for the use of one 
or two persons. Such a vehicle is said to have 
travelled on one occasion at the rate of sixty 
miles per hour. But it is obvious to any mecha- 
nician that a speed so high, if desirable, could 
only be possible for an extremely short distance, 
on account of the rapid heating of the working 
parts. Speed, however, is not a first requisite, 
and it stands to reason that, for the sake of 
pedestrians and others, the rate at which these 
autocars travel must be regulated within well- 
defined limits. 

For heavy work no motive-power has been 
found so tractable: and satisfactory in every way 
as steam, although engineers have not yet learned 
how to utilise more than ten per cent. of the 
energy expended in raising it. And what applies 
to the steam-engine employed for other pur- 
poses, applies equally well to steam as a driver 
of horseless carriages. But the popular idea of 
a steam locomotive, which may be tersely 
summed up in the formula ‘ Puffing Billy,’ must 
be at once dismissed from the mind. It is a 
new type of engine altogether which will in- 
vade our highways. 

It will have a smokeless fire, and its boiler 
will consist of coiled tubes, kept at a low 
red heat, into which a little water will be in- 
jected periodically, to be instantly converted 
into superheated steam. On rough, hilly ground, 
a slight increase in the water-supply will make 
additional steam, so that the energy at com- 
mand can be doubled or trebled, and the hill 
conquered without difficulty or reduction of 
speed. And it is here, especially, that the 
steam-engine compares so favourably with 
engines of the petroleum kind; for the latter 
have no reserve power to fall back upon when 
additional force is needed. Another advantage 
in favour of steam is that coke and water are 
obtainable everywhere, except, perhaps, in the 
desert of Sahara. 

In the suburbs of Paris there are several 
tramways which are already worked by steam, 
as they are in various towns in England. But 
in Paris the Serpollet, or tubular boiler, is used 
exclusively, and the cars are driven at high rates 
of speed. These tubular boilers, it is asserted, 
are quite free from any risk of explosion, and 
they are officially allowed to be worked up to a 
pressure of ninety-four atmospheres—which is 
equal to more than one thousand four hundred 


pounds, the tubes having been first tested to 
more than double that pressure. 

It is not generally known that the use of 
steam on our high-roads is no novelty. At the 
beginning of the century many vehicles driven 
by steam were tried as rivals to the stage- 
coach, and some of them ran at a fair speed 
and carried passengers from town to town. 
There was much opposition to them, and all 
kinds of obstacles—including such solid ones ag 
heaps of stones laid across the roads—were 
placed in their way. A few unfortunate acci- 
dents, added to other difficulties, eventually 
signed their death-warrant, and the traffic came 
to an end. But now, as we have already indi- 
cated, the use of the steam-engine is placed 
upon an entirely new footing. Owing to the 
introduction of mild steel, it is possible to com- 
bine in one vehicle great lightness and extreme 
, strength. The bicycle is a splendid example of 
| what can be done in this way, and, in addition 
to strength of construction, we have mild steel 
as a material for tubular boilers. It is fair to 
assume that the future autocar, instead of being 
a copy of the coach-builders’ model, will be 
something quite different. It would be well for 
intending manufacturers to offer prizes for the 
| best designs sent in for horseless vehicles, 
| making it a condition that neither the modern 

carriage nor the railway coach shall be taken 
as a model. Designers have now the oppor- 
tunity of offering us something of a novel char- 
acter, and they should bear in mind, in drawing 
out their plans, that they have in modern steel, 
and in aluminium and _ its alloys, materials 
which readily lend themselves to strength and 
lightness. 

The bill which is now before Parliament 
| will probably become law before many months 
| have passed, for no opposition to its passage | 
| is anticipated. It provides that the new vehicles 
shall be placed on exactly the same footing | 
as horse-drawn carriages; but, of course, the | 
altered conditions of their construction re- | 
quire special regulations. For instance, the | 
petroleum which is necessary to many of them | 
comes under the head of an explosive, and great 
care has to be exercised in dealing with it. It 
is true that some of the vehicles are adapted 
for the use of heavy, non-explosive oils; but 
these compounds are generally so objectionable 
by reason of their strong odour, that they will 
never come into common use. The liquid 
mostly used is known as benzine, and as it 
gives off an inflammable vapour at ordinary 
temperatures, it is certainly a dangerous thing 
to deal with, and must never be handled except 
by daylight. The new bill makes suitable pro- 
visions as to the storage and use of this treach- 
erous agent, and the Secretary of State is | 
empowered to issue instructions with regard to | 
it. The maximum weight of a horseless carriage 
is to be four tons; it must never be left 
without control, it must not whistle or make 
any other disagreeable noise, and its construc- 
tion must be of an unobjectionable nature. 
These are the principal provisions of the Dill, 
which has anole been read a second time in 
the House of Lords, and which, there is every 
reason to believe, will meet with equal support 


} 


| 


in the House of Commons. 
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An important amendment on the Dill has 
been made when before the standing committee, 
to the effect that there be left out of the bill the 

rohibition against the light locomotive drawing 
any vehicle, and to insert a provision that one 
vehicle might be drawn, which should not 
exceed with the locomotive, weight unladen, 
four tons. 

A new industry is pretty sure to attract that 
ubiquitous individual known as the ss 9p 
promoter, No sooner is a discovery made, a 
new thing patented, or an old one revived or 
improved, than it is scented by these vultures 
of the financial world. The horseless carriage 
js no exception to the rule, and Companies are 
already flaunting their banners, in the form of 
prospectuses, before the public eye, in the hope 
of css | capital with which to work out their 
plans. But let the public hesitate before in- 
vesting their money in projects which are, at 

resent, in quite an experimental stage. Even 
if the whole enterprise were cut and dried, and 
if the most perfect form of motor and vehicle 
had been achieved, it is a grave question 
whether any Company promotion is necessary. 
In no country in the world are better carriages 
built, or more wonderful engineering feats 
achieved, than in Britain, and it may safely be 
assumed that we have scores of firms who are 
competent enough and wealthy enough to build 
any kind of autocar which public demand may 
call for. As soon as the bill now before Par- 
liament becomes law, manufacturers will vie 
with one another in the production of efficient 
horseless carriages, and the public will have 
many to choose from. We need hardly say 
that the great natural law of the survival of 
the fittest will apply here as in other things. 


A LOCAL VIEW. 
CHAPTER VII. (continued). 


THERE is one case, at least, in which to be 
grateful on account of a fellow-creature’s death 
calls for a high form of human _ charity. 
Frederick Farmley furnished such a case. Nature 
forestalled the law in exacting her debt. When 
the day of execution arrived, the condemned man 
was in the delirium of rheumatic fever, and 
before the lapse of the respite, he was dead. 
It is right to state that the event was almost 
universally lamented, and the general feeling, 
far beyond the small limits of Crownley, was 
that the law had been unfairly cheated of 
its due. 

Two persons alone were glad that death had 
intervened. We need not inquire into their 
motives. They were Mary Dalton and _ her 
mother, who learned of the condemned man’s 
death far from England, and shrouded his dark 
memory with their gentle charity. Mr Seth 
Farmley, also in voluntary exile, heard the news 


| as an unexpected ‘bit of luck. To that extent 


it gratified him. Mr Seth Farmley’s place of 
exile, it need hardly be added, is Argentina, 
where he proposes to settle for good. 

The lapse of a year, assisted by the absence 


of those most nearly connected with the events 
of this story, removed these events back into 
local history. It was known that Mrs Dalton 
and her daughter would never return to Crown- 
ley; and not long after their departure for 
Italy, the house they had lived in was sold by 
the trustees, together with all its contents. 
They corresponded for a while with one or two 
friends in the parish, and then the letters 
ceased, and they passed out of local interest. 
Maitland was generous enough not to be 
wounded by a formal farewell, in the presence 
of others, and by an apparent forgetfulness of 


him which they showed after leaving Crownley. 
Yet, he asked himself, why should either mother 
or daughter write to him from abroad? The 


| 

, latter would hardly do so, and the former could 
have no wish to do what might revive hopes 
_ how past realisation. All was over ; and instead 


of indulging vain regrets, Dr Maitland shut them 

up in a secret tabernacle of his breast, and 
applied himself with greater earnestness to his 
work. 

One afternoon in late September, the two 
ladies sat in the drawing-room of a quiet 
Kensington hotel. They had returned to Eng- 
land two months earlier, and had spent the 
interval at a western sea-side place. They were 
not much changed, outwardly, except that Mrs 
Dalton looked stronger, and her daughter, if a 
little older now and settled by trial, gained 
rather than suffered in point of beauty by the 
‘experience. They were discussing the project of 
‘a place of future residence, for of travelling 
and hotel life both had had enough. 
| ‘A new house, with everything in it also 
new, takes a good while to make into a home, 
| Mary,’ said Mrs Dalton. 
| ‘It is a pity everything was sold at Crownley,’ 
was the answer, regretfully spoken. 
| After a silence, the girl added : 

‘Would it not save Mr Fairfield’s time, 
mamma, if we went to him this evening, instead 
/of bringing him here?’ 

| ‘I think it would, Mary; Mr Fairfield’s 
,time is of value. Send him a little telegram 
that we are coming to call.’ 

The alacrity with which Mary proceeded to 
send the message was hardly needed to show 
Mrs Dalton the secret wish that underlay her 
daughter’s suggestion. They went to Croham, 
and spent half an hour with the solicitor; and 
then, as they were leaving, the suggestion was 
softly made by Mary Dalton that they should 
walk quietly as far as Crownley, and take one 
look at the place. 

And so they went, recognised by none, until 
they came in view of the church. For some 
little time they remained gazing silently. 
Strangers occupied the vicarage now, and they 
—the visitors—felt like ghosts of the past who 
had no right to intrude in those precincts. 
They knew there was an affectionate tablet in 
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the church to the late vicar’s memory, because 
they had a photograph of it. 

Turning back by another road, they saw 
a short way before them a certain detached 
corner house. The girl was the first to recog- 
nise it, and to hesitate. It was the house Dr 
Maitland had taken, fifteen months before—and 
how long ago it seemed ! 

‘What ought we to do, mamma?’ she whis- 
ered anxiously. ‘I—I should not like to pass. 
Shall we go back?’ 

‘I think not, Mary, and I am sure you do 
not wish to do so unkind an act,’ said Mrs 
Dalton, who suspected more than she put in 
words. ‘Don’t you remember,’ she added, 
dropping her voice as they slowly approached 
the house, ‘the promise we once made, to come 
and see his new house? We have not fulfilled 
it. 

The girl lowered her face and made no reply. 
They were at the door, and they did not notice 


that it bore no brass plate. A maid answered | 


the bell. 


‘Dr Maitland?’ the servant answered, with | 


surprise. ‘No, maam; I believe the doctor 
once lived here, but he is not in the neighbour- 
hood now. He went away.’ 

They went quickly back to the station, and 
returned to London. Neither mother nor 
daughter said a word about Dr Maitland 
during the whole journey—and very few words 
about anything else. Their silence told the tale 
of their disappointment, and of much more. 
Wherever Maitland now might be, he certainly 
filled the thoughts of those two, to the exclu- 


sion of all else, and made them both unhappy. 
‘Mamma,’ said Mary, late in the evening, 
‘don’t you think London is the best place to 


settle in? There is so much—so much to 
interest one, every day, in London, 

‘As you wish, darling,” said the mother 
tenderly. She ce Rene, daughter’s feeling. 
‘And I see your wrist is swelling again, Mary, 
and we must show it to an English surgeon. I 
don’t half trust foreign doctors—though they 
may be clever enough.’ 

Mary Dalton pulled up the sleeve off her 
white wrist, and looked at it carelessly. It had 
received a sprain some months before. It was 
undoubtedly swollen. 

‘Yes,’ she answered, ‘we will go to a doctor 
in the morning. There is one close by, in the 
square, for I noticed the lamp.’ 

There is no more to be told, excepting an 
incident connected with this consultation. On 
ringing the bell, and learning that the doctor 
was in, the servant, for some reason, showed 
them into the doctor’s study instead of the 
usual waiting-room, and closed the door. 

‘Mamma !’ 

Mrs Dalton was mens startled. The old 
vicarage study seemed reproduced (points of 
difference being at first unnoticed) by the table, 
the writing-desk, the arm-chair, the very books 
even (for many of them were here, on the old 
shelves), the portrait over the mantel-piece, and, 
in the same position, beyond the hearthrug, 
the cosy little chair her uncle had kept in his 
study for Mary’s own use. 

Before they could ask themselves the meaning 
of all this, the servant came back. ’ 


‘The doctor is in the consulting-room, she 
said ; ‘will you please come this way?’ 

Mary Dalton followed the maid, and did not 
notice, until she was entering the consulting. 
room, that her mother had not accompanied 
them. As the door was at once closed by the 
maid, there was no time to think about it. 

Mrs Dalton sat down and waited. In a few 
minutes she heard them coming, and turned an 
expectant face to the door. The doctor entered, 
laughing, along with the young lady. 

‘Dr Maitland! I am so—glad!’ Mrs Dalton 
exclaimed, blushing with happiness, and standing 
up with extended hands. 

The doctor not only pressed the two small 
hands within his own, but, most unprofession- 
ally, bent down and kissed her forehead. Mary 
Dalton, meantime, shyly looked on. 

‘We thought, when we called yesterday at 
your old house, said Mrs Dalton, tears and 
smiles mingling on her face, ‘that we had—we 
had lost you! And it is only by a mere chance 
—because of Mary’s wrist’——— The recollection 
seemed to bring her back to a more serious 
vein, which perhaps was only assumed. ‘By 
the way, what do you think of Mary’s wrist?’ 

Dr Maitland was obliged to confess, with a 
| smile, that this was the first he had heard of 
| the trouble. Mary held it out to him now, 
averting her face with very pretty shame, and 
the doctor examined the white wrist as atten- 
| tively as circumstances allowed. But, in all 
probability, the result proved eventually satis- 
factory. 


THE END. 


THE SPECTROSCOPE: ITS ACHIEVE- © 
MENTS. 


Or all instruments of scientific research, the 
most subtle is certainly the spectroscope. It 
outstrips the telescope itself in the investigation 
of the nature of the heavenly bodies and 
phenomena of interstellar space, and far sur- 
passes the microscope in the detection of infini- 
tesimal particles of matter. Until within a few 
years the telescope was the only instrument by 
which astronomical investigations could be 
carried on, but it was unable to do more than 
give information as to the form, size, and colour 
of the fixed stars and nebule—those hazy 
patches in the sky whose nature had hitherto 
puzzled astronomers. With the aid of the 
spectroscope, however, not only is the nature 
of these celestial bodies revealed, but also their 
condition as regards relative age, temperature, 
and motion towards or away from the solar 
system. 


The spectroscope is an instrument for analys- | 


ing light. It consists essentially of a triangular 
bit of glass through which the light to be 
analysed and examined is passed. The three- 
sided prisms often seen hanging around gasaliers, 


scopes in the rough. Glass shaped after the 


vases, &c., and which attract our attention by | 
the resplendent colours into which light passing | 
through them is decomposed, are really spectro- | 
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fashion of these prismatic drops has the power, 
as Newton showed long ago, of separating a 
ray of light which is a blend of various colours 
into the colours which compose it. White light, 
Newton proved, was such a blend, and not a 
pure colour, as had hitherto been believed. But 
that philosopher was unable, though he made 
the attempt, to detect what was of far more 
importance from a practical point of view than 
the separation of light into its constituent 
colours—namely, dark spaces or gaps in the 
colours so separated. These spaces or gaps are 
the essential objects of study in spectrum analysis. 
The honour of first observing them falls to 
Wollaston, who used sunlight as did Newton, 
but experimented in a _ different manner. 
Wollaston employed a fine slit—the other 
necessary part of the spectroscope—through 
which he first passed a ray of light before 
allowing it to fall on the prism. He did not, 
however, recognise the value of his discovery, 
probably regarding it as peculiar rather than 
important ; nor could he have imagined for a 
moment that the study of these dark spaces or 
lines—for they are really images of the slit— 
would subsequently reveal the constitution of 
the sun to us. In 1814, Fraunhofer, a Munich 
optician, examined and mapped the positions of 
five hundred and seventy-six of these lines, 
which have ever since been called Fraunhofer’s 
lines, though they have now increased to three 
thousand. The importance of these lines as a 
means of investigation is at once apparent when 
it is mentioned that every simple or elementary 
substance, when heated till it becomes a glowing 
vapour or gas, possesses a set of lines peculiar 
to itself whose positions remain fixed. By an 
examination of the light from glowing gases, 
then, the nature of the gases is instantly 
revealed, and their composition unerringly 
detected. The decision of the spectroscope is 
almost infallible. 

The surpassing delicacy of this instrument 
renders it indispensable in the domain of 
chemical research, in regard to the constitution 
of rare substances occurring in such minute 
quantities that ordinary means of measurement 
and analysis by chemical processes are altogether 
out of the question. When every other means 
of research is exhausted, one look into the 
spectroscope is sufficient to reveal the presence 
of a substance. The mere clapping of the 
hands or the striking together of the pages of 
a dusty book in the presence of a gas-jet is 
sufficient to produce a certain line of yellow 
light—the unfailing sign of the presence of the 
metal sodium, the chief constituent of common 
table salt—in a spectroscope placed at some 
distance. Sodium is a constituent of a great 
number of organic substances, but it occurs in 
such minute proportions that, even were it 
isolated, the microscope would be quite out of 
court in the detection of the metal; yet by 


simply burning a substance containing it, even 
in fndinitesimal quantities, its presence is shown 
by the spectroscope without the possibility of 
a mistake. 

By the employment of spectrum analysis, 
that is, analysis by means of the spectroscope, 
a number of elementary metals have been dis- 
covered. The German physicists Bunsen and 
Kirchhoff were the first to make a discovery of 
this kind. Cesium and rubidium were dis- 
covered by them, to which were soon added 
thallium by Crookes and indium by Reich and 
Richter; then a fifth, gallium, by Lecoq de 
Boisbaudran. All these metals are somewhat 
rare, and would in all probability have escaped 
detection for a long time to come but for this 
comparatively new method of research. 

Quite recently the spectroscope Pot an 
important part in the discovery of the new 
as, argon, Which has been found by Lord Ray- 
eigh and Professor Ramsay to form about one- 
hundredth part of the earth’s atmosphere. And 
only the other day, as a result of extended 
researches on the above gas, the spectroscope is 
responsible for the announcement made by one 
of the above-mentioned scientists, Professor 
Ramsay, that he has discovered in company 
with the new gas, obtained from a rare Nor- 
wegian mineral, the substance helium—a myste- 
rious substance which had hitherto only been 
observed by the spectroscope to exist in the 
sun, and whose occurrence on earth or any- 
where else was problematical. These are a few 
of the triumphs of this exquisite instrument as 
a potent weapon of discovery in the regions of 
chemistry and physics. 

But wonderful as have been the achievements 
of the spectroscope in the examination and dis- 
covery of terrestrial substances, they have been 
even more remarkable in the domain of astron- 
omy, and, as results of its work, celestial chem- 
istry and physics have arisen as branches of 
that science. By a comparison of the ‘spectrum’ 
or lines observed in sunlight with the spectra 
of substances found on earth, Kirchhoff demon- 
strated that a large number of terrestrial ele- 
ments exist in the sun, amongst which are the 
well-known substances, hydrogen, iron, nickel, 
zinc, copper, lead, and aluminium. It appears 
to be an extraordinary fact that oxygen, which 
is so lavishly prevalent on earth, seems to have 
deserted the sun altogether—none being observ- 
able in that luminary. for an element to 
attest its presence in the spectroscope, it must 
not only be present in considerable relative 
quantity, and in the gaseous form, but must 
occupy a position in the sun’s atmosphere where 
its spectrum may be made manifest by the 
light from the body of the sun shining 
through it. Thus it is probable that all 
terrestrial elements exist in the sun, but are 
not in a condition to make themselves evident. 
Further, the spectroscope shows that there are 
substances in the sun, and still more in the 
fixed stars, which have not yet been met with 
on earth. 

The sun consists of two distinct portions— 
the body of the sun, which is called the photo- 
sphere; and a layer of gaseous matter which 
envelops it, called the chromosphere. Spectro- 
scopic examination indicates that the photo- 
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sphere is an extremely hot solid or liquid mass ; 
while the chromosphere consists chiefly of glow- 
ing hydrogen and cont rising in huge tongues 
of flame to a height of from five to ten thou- 
sand miles, or in the form of vast overhanging 
clouds, connected with the photosphere by 
columns or stems like colossal waterspouts, 
reaching from ten to one hundred and fifty 
thousand miles above the sun’s surface. Sun 
spots, the spectroscope shows, are either rela- 
tively cooler portions of the sun’s body, or 
matters in the sun’s atmosphere which intercept 
and absorb the light from the photosphere. 
The corona, that haze which is seen to sur- 
round the sun like a halo during a total eclipse, 
is shown to be mainly due to sunlight reflected 
from the meteoric dust which surrounds the 
sun on all sides. 

While the planets give the same spectra as 
sunlight, the spectra of the fixed stars are dis- 
tinctly different from that of the sun, confirmin 
the surmise that they do not shine by solietal 
sunlight, but are suns themselves, and self- 
luminous. But ‘one star differeth from another 
in glory.’ Though there are numerous lines in 
the light of the stars observed coincident with 
those in sunlight, showing that many substances 
which are present in our sun an 


are many lines which have no counterpart in 
the solar spectrum. This is to be attributed, 
however, not so much to a difference in their 
constitution as to a difference in their condition 
as regards temperature ; and it is highly prob- 
able that all celestial bodies differ not at all 
in the stuff they are made of. 

An exceedingly interesting application of the 
spectroscope has been its employment in a 
determination of the rate of recession or ap- 
proach of the so-called ‘fixed’ stars. By the 
nature of light, the lines in the spectra of a 


luminous body are shifted from their normal , 


position to one side or another, according as 


the body is receding from or approaching the | 


observer. Using this delicate method of observ- 
ing the motions of stars, it has been found that 


a number of these suns are approaching ours, | 


while others are receding. The same method 
has been successfully employed in determining 
the movements of the ious of hydrogen in 
the solar atmosphere ; and filaments of glowing 
vapour have been observed to rush upwards 
to a height of two hundred thousand miles 
above the sun’s surface, at the rate of one hun- 
dred and sixty-six miles per second. Other 
examples of this striking application of spectrum 
analysis has been the determination of the 
sun’s rotation, the rotation of Jupiter, and the 
motion of Venus in the line of sight. 

The answer given by the spectroscope in 
regard to the nature of nebule is that, while 
some of these curious shreds and patches of 


light are clusters of stars, others are masses of | 


luminous gas, chiefly nitrogen and hydrogen. 
It has been unable, however, to give any deci- 
sive verdict as to the constitution of comets, 
meteors, and the aurora or ‘northern lights,’ the 
extreme faintness of the light in one instance, 
and the short duration in the other, render- 
ing the investigation of these objects one 
of great difficulty. But further developments 


on earth | 
exist also in those other far-away suns, there | 


of the instrument, and more perfect methods 
of observing, will undoubtedly in the near future 
bring these strange phenomena well within the 
sphere of spectrum analysis. 


GEORDIE’S JUSTICE. 
By A. M‘F. CLELAND. 
IL 


THOsE who have ever had the misfortune to 
travel by road or by rail through the ‘Black 
/Country’ will not have failed to notice here 
and there strange piles of buildings, surmounted 
by numerous squat chimneys belching forth 
rolling clouds of thick smoke. At the base of 
each chimney stands an open furnace, dull-red 
_in appearance when viewed in mid-day light— 
or what passes for such in those parts—but 
glowing with a brilliant brightness at night- 
time, and casting lurid beams athwart the 
murky atmosphere. 

It has occasionally happened that a traveller 
has had the still greater misfortune to be de- 
tained, for a few minutes, opposite such a pile 
of buildings contiguous to the railway. He 
may have then observed numerous black figures, 
like imps in Purgatory, flitting about the 
mouths of the furnaces, snatching therefrom 
glowing masses of material that hissed and 
sparkled and sent shooting- stars of light far 
and wide, which morsels the imps forthwith 
conveyed to the maws of repulsive ogres stand- 
,ing near by. These would seize the fiery tit- 
bits in their revolving teeth, with horrid 
clangour, noise, and din, masticate them well 
and then expectorate them as plates or bars 
or rods of blue-gray iron, which would be 
speedily carried away and deposited in assorted 
heaps in various parts of the yard, where they 
/would cause the surrounding air to vibrate 
for hours after. 

It is such a factory, or rolling-mill, that 
is the scene of our story. The particular 


three months now a specially busy and _ pro- 
fitable time. The firm had secured a large con- 
tract for plates and what not, required for some 
most important bridge- work in India, and 
all hands had been working nearly night and 
day for some weeks back. So anxious, indeed, 
were the Indian engineers to have the contract 
completed in time that they had promised the 
firm a premium of five hundred pounds if the 
order were executed by the date agreed upon. 
The manager of the mill in his turn had 
offered each man a bonus of two pounds, over 
and above the good wage he had been drawing 
since the order came in, if the firm should 
gain the premium. Loyalty, hard work, and 
united effort seemed as if they would win the 
day; the last week of the allotted time had 
been entered upon, and so far the work was 


not an hour behind. 
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Now in every body of men there are some 
malcontents and grumblers. And so surely as 
one drop of quicksilver runs into another, so 
does one disaffected man seek a second, and to- 
gether they bemoan their hard fate. 

In Top Lane Works, Blacktown, the mill in 
question, the disaffected ones had all amalga- 
mated into one gang, that in charge of No. 4 
Train. Each gang numbered five men, and in 
the one specially attached to No. 4 Train were 
Bob Rowe and Sam Tappit, with three others, 
all grumblers more or less. 

What were the primary causes, real or imagi- 
nary, of their disaffection it would have been 
useless to inquire. Some men are born grum- 
blers.) Perhaps it originated with the newly- 
appointed manager, who, as Sam Tappit said, 
‘was a sight too tight with them’ in his ideas 


of discipline, and always insisted on getting a | 
shilling’s worth of work for a shilling’s worth of | 
wage. 

This ‘tightness’ on the part of the manager 


work incalculable mischief if he be so minded. 
The only difficulty is to avoid detection at the 
time or discovery afterwards. 

Now none of the precious members constitut- 
ing No. 4 gang had any desire, or intention, to 
be detected if they could possibly avoid it. 
The employees at Top Lane Works were ex- 
ceedingly democratic in their tendencies, They 
would be sure to take a perverted view of the 
proposed action of the malcontents, perhaps 
misunderstand their motives. The result, in 
case of discovery, would be one exceedingly 
painful to the feelings of Rowe, Tappit, and 
Company. Therefore it behoved them to be 
exceedingly cautious, 

Each gang had attached to it a boy of thirteen 
to fifteen years of age, whose main duties were 
to look after the men’s breakfast and dinner 
cans, and frequently, far too frequently in fact, to 
bring them huge bottles of freshly-drawn beer, 
the work of a rolling-mill being of an exceed- 
ing hot and dusty nature. He had also to be 
at work every morning half an hour before the 
men, in order to oil and clean the machine. 

‘Now Bob’s idea was for their boy, or ‘nipper’ 


would not, in itself, have led to anything as he was called, to place a piece of iron about 
serious, for, as a rule, a British employer of the size of his fist among the cog-wheels of 
labour deals with his hands in a fair and, No. 4 train, as he was cleaning it, in such a 
equitable manner, and the members of No, 4 position that on the first revolution of the 


gang would, in time, have bowed to cireum- | rollers the wheels would break. 


The delay so 


stances and done their allotted portion of work | caused—a couple of days at least—would lose the 


perforce, though grudgingly. 


firm the premium. The plot was laid on Satur- 


Unfortunately, before this good time arrived | day, and was to be put into execution on the 
they made an ingenious attempt to swell following Monday morning. The time allowed 


the daily weight of 


iron passing through | 


for the contract terminated on Tuesday at five 


their hands, which formed the basis of their, in the afternoon; the work turned out from 
rate of pay, by treating it in an imaginative | No, 4 train was the most important of all; if 


or fictitious manner. 


Their hypothetical multi- | No. 


4 broke down tle premium was off. 


plications and additions being detected caused | ‘ Bootiful,’ cried Bob, giving his huge thigh a 


a loss of a week’s wage, and likewise made 
them the laughing-stock of the whole mill. 
Then they felt they had a grievance. 

Now when the British workman has a griev- 
ance—writ large, in capital letters—he does not 
stick at trifle. The members of No. 4 gang 
smarted under the daily ridicule they were 
subjected to, and to such a height had the tide 
of their ill-humour risen that it threatened to 
swamp their loyalty to the firm and_ their 
fellow-workmen. So little pleased were they, 
apparently, with the good and regular wage 
they had been drawing for so long a_ period, 
with the exception of that one unfortunate 
week, that they were actually casting about for 
means whereby they might prevent the punctual 
completion of the contract. 

They would thus be able to spite the firm, 
the manager, and the men. The firm would 
forfeit the premium; the manager would lose 
a certain amount of credit; and the men would 
lose their bonuses. Of course, Bob and _ his 
friends would also lose their bonuses; but for 
that they did not care a button, so long as 
they could find a vent for their spleen. 

At length a likely suggestion was made by 
Bob, eagerly taken up by Sam and the rest of 
the gang, and between them they had shortly 
concocted a nice little plot. 

The plot suggested was simple enough as 
plots go. In all manufactories where there is 
much machinery, one man, one boy even, can 


resounding smack. ‘Tom-may!’ he bellowed 
out; and at his cry, Tommy, ‘nipper’ in ordi- 
nary to No. 4, came running towards where the 
group composing the gang was standing. 

Bob Rowe was the strongest, biggest, and 
most brutal man of any in the yard, where all 
were strong and big, and not a few, alas! brutal. 
Only too well did Tommy know him to be a 
gentleman who would not allow his ‘nippers’ 
to keep him waiting long. So he hurried up 
and stood in the midst of the group of five 
swarthy, bare-armed, leathern-aproned men, 
gazing inquiringly from one face to another. 

‘Tommy, lad,’ said Sam Tappit, ‘you’re fillin’ 
out fine. You'll soon have a gang o’ your own, 
boy.’ 

Sam Tappit was a man whose sole aim in 
life was to get as much ‘brass’ as possible with 
as little effort as might be. The long spell of 
hard work under the present contract had dis- 
gusted him, more especially as Geordie Donce, 
the foreman, had kept a sharp eye on No, 4 
gang, and gave them no chance for idling. 

‘Here, nipper, here’s a tanner for you,’ said 
another of the five, pitching a sixpenny-piece 
across to Tommy; ‘that old grannie o’ yourn 
don’t give you many such, I reckon.’ 

Now Tommy was only fifteen years old, and 
not over big at that. He had never attended 
either day, night, or Sunday school, nor had he 
ever entered a church. His clothes were some- 
what tattered and excessively grimy. Tommy’s 
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face, too, looked as if it would benefit by an 
introduction to Mistress Soap and her children, 
Water and Towel. And yet, beneath the grime, 
an acute observer might have seen somewhat of 
an angel, although by no means an orthodox 
one. 

As before stated, Tommy had never yet seen 
the inside of a place of worship. His mother 
had died when he was a three-months’ baby. 
Shortly after his father was killed, scalded by 
molten iron, through an accident at a foundry 
in another part of the town. So Tommy’s life 
had all along been a hard one, spent with his 
sole relation, his grannie, who, poor body, drew 
a precarious income. A little charing and an 
occasional job as caretaker in some empty house, 
plus Tommy’s weekly wage—five shillings—had 
to keep them both. Her ideas on matters of 
worship were somewhat in want of repair. 

‘No, lad, she would say, ‘we’se can’t go to 
churches or chapelses; such isn’t for the likes 
o us. ’Tis only gentlefolks go there.’ 

There was no bitterness in this. It was to 
her one of the facts of life she accepted, with- 
out troubling to understand it, just as she 
accepted her general poverty and hard lot. 

‘But, Tommy, she would continue, laying her 
wrinkled hand on his shoulder, and bringing 
her dim eyes to bear on his, ‘them as does go 
to churches and such like, and them as mus’n’t 
go, er all to do the same thing ; they’re all got 
to act square.’ 

And that was all Tommy’s theology and 
dogma, all his creed and articles of belief: to 
act square, which he understood to mean that 
he was never to scow or idle, or scamp his 
work ; and never fight, unless with a lad of his 
own size or bigger. Swear he did hourly, and 
likewise loved ratting and dog-fighting, and on 
rare occasions a pull at the men’s beer; but lie 
or steal he would not. 

Had you asked him to repeat the eighth 
commandment he would have stared at you 
blankly, and perhaps with some suspicion that 
you were ‘takin’ ’im out for a holiday!’ But 
had you asked him why he did not steal, he 
would instantly have replied, ‘cos it ain’t 
square.’ 

There was also a good bit of native shrewd- 
ness in his character, so that his suspicions were 
at once aroused by Sam’s compliments and the 
unexpected and most unusual offer of a six- 
pence. He kept his fists in his breeches’ pockets, 
and shifted about his heavy clogs, between the 
tops of which and the bottoms of his rather 
skimpy trousers his grimy sockless shanks ap- 
peared. 

‘Wot d’yer want?’ he asked shortly, looking 
at them from under his shaggy red hair. 

Sam Tappit explained the plot in detail, and 
told him how and when they expected him to 
carry out his part of it. 

‘Why, yow’d lose yer bonuses,’ he exclaimed 
contemptuously. 

‘Bonus be hanged! What’s a matter o’ two 
quid?’ burst out bully Bob, aiming a kick at 
the nipper, which Tommy nimbly avoided. ‘Are 
yow goin’ to do it or arn’t yo?’ 

‘No, I’ll not, said Tommy boldly; ‘it’s a 

shame.’ 

Thereupon he was threatened with fearful 


/and bonuses would be gained. 


so foolish that he ca 


es 


Soggy if he refused. He should, they told 


1im, be kicked and cuffed, though, in common 
with all the nippers, he had plenty of that 
every day. He should be made to sit on hot 
bars ; he should work double time in front of | 
the furnaces; and in short, as Mr Rowe put it 
with native elegance, ‘they’d pull his —— gou] 
body’ if he refused to do their 


out of his 
bidding. 

Then Tommy thought in his crafty little 
brain, if he should promise to do it on Monday | 
morning and not keep his word, the machines | 
would not be stopped again till Tuesday night | 
at five, when he and all the yard hoped premium 
So at last he | 
consented apd was released, with threats of | 
what would happen to him if he showed the 
white feather. 

Monday morning came, and with it, promptl 
at six o'clock, came Bob and his gang, with 
Nipper Tommy. All was eager expectation in | 
the gang ; everything was ready ; the men were | 
at their posts, and Geordie Donce superin- | 
tending. 

Geordie, as he was always fond of telling 
visitors, had been with the firm forty years. He | 
habitually wore a waistcoat that had once been | 
of fur, but looked now like a piece of old | 
leather. The first three fingers of his left hand 
were missing, having been cut off, nearly thirty 
years ago, as an act of revengeful spite on the 
part of a fellow-worker. ‘But we squared 


| matters,’ Geordie would say, with a savage grind 


of his teeth, ‘we settled up all reet ;’ and look- 
ing at the stern old man, with his short, thick 
crop of or hair, keen blue eyes, and 
straight-cut mouth and thin lips, one .felt sure 
that the balance of that account would be on 
his side, 

Shortly after six all the machines, No. 4 
included, began anew their weekly grind. Round 
went the rollers Bob and his men were s0 
interested in with never a hitch. To Geordie’s 
surprise the men — and gaped and looked 

led out to know if any- 
thing was wrong. Tommy grinned in spite of 
himself, whereupon Bob, in passing, aimed a 
blow at him with his fist. It missed the boy 
as his kick of Saturday had done, but the 
attempt was not unobserved by Geordie. Now | 
Geordie had a good heart beneath that fur 
waistcoat, and always tried to stop wanton 
cruelty towards any of the boys, who in return 
gave him loyal service. 

‘Od rot ye, Bob; keep yer hands off the | 
nipper ; he’s doin’ nowt to ye.’ 

o nipper ever thought of taking liberties 
with ‘Mister’ Donce ; such would have been fol- 
lowed by curses and peradventure by laying on 
of blows. But the life of a nipper in a busy 
iron manufacturing establishment is one that 
induces a preternatural degree of sharpness in 
those humble workers, and they were not slow 
to detect a heart which held a soft core beneath 
that old leathern waistcoat. A word now and 
then a little less gruff than usual, a half smile 
playing round the thin straight lips, or a kindly 
look in the keen blue eyes were sufficient for 
them ; and as a consequence they were imbued 
with a spirit of loyalty to Geordie from their 
greasy caps to their iron-shod clogs. 
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He was about the dirtiest man in the whole 
yard. In fact, he was wont to say when some 
one might ask if he’d washed himself that week : 
‘No, lad, I’ve done wi’out soap fur twenty 
year, and I’ll do wi’out it till I die; they can 
wesh me then if they like.’ 

Tommy quaked, however, at dinner-hour, and 
kept out of the way of Bob and his friends. 
In fact he did not seek their company all that 
day, nor the next. Nothing was said, to his 
great delight, and he fondly hoped the matter 
would pass over. Tuesday night came and the 
remium was won, with great rejoicings on the 
part of all the men. Wednesday and the rest 
of the week passed, and still nothing was men- 
tioned by either Bob Rowe or Sam Tappit. 
Saturday came round in course, and Tommy 
was making his way across the shed on his way 
home, happy, and with his five shillings in his 

‘ket, when he heard a heavy tread behind 
im and felt a heavy hand laid on his shoulder, 
whilst the deep voice of Sam growled in his 


‘Nipper, yo’re wanted.’ 

With the heavy hand still on his shoulders, 
Tommy was led to the end of the shed, and 
there found the rest of the gang assembled. 
He was placed in the midst; and, looking first 
at one brutal face and then another, wondered 
with fear what they would want him to do this 
time. 

‘Well, nipper, said Bob, ‘yo thought yo’d 
diddle us, did yo? Blame me, yo’ll find 
Monday mornin’s work was the worst yo ever 
did 

Tommy set his teeth, whilst his heart beat 
quick and fast. Plainly they meant business 
now. 

‘We're not goin’ to be hard on yo’, Tommy ; 
but yer owe it to us to do summat to make up 
for the shabby trick yo played us.’ 

This was from another of the gang, whose 
heart was not quite so hard as those of the 
others, and who was inclined to be lenient. 

‘Yes, by G , burst out Bob, ‘and he’d 
better pay up soon, too.’ 

They then told him that, in order to show 
them that he was sorry for the fraud he had 
practised on them, and in order to teach him 
to obey orders in future, he was to take the 
earliest opportunity of poisoning the ‘gaffer’s 
nag. 

Poor Tommy; this was touching him in a 
very tender place indeed. 

Next to his mill, the manager loved his noble 
brown mare that bore him proudly from his home 
to the works, and back again from the works to 
his home, regularly every morning and evening. 
During the day she was stabled at the works, 
and condescended to munch at the hay and oats 
provided for her, excellent of their kind, but 
with surroundings such as she disapproved of 
strongly. 

Often 


in the dinner-hour Tommy would 


| steal into the shed that formed her stable, and 


gently stroke her soft glossy sides, and she would 


| rattle her chain and turn her beautiful neck 


round and gaze at him with soft eyes, Then 
he would rub her velvety nose, and she would 
bend one clear-cut ear towards him and dilate 
her moist red nostrils, and even take white oats 


out of his grimy hand. So that a strange and 
curious affection had sprung up between these 
two creatures: the human, ragged and ill-fed ; 
the brute, waited on by two men and a boy, 
warmly housed, never hungry. 

Tears started to Tommy’s eyes, and ran in 
brown channels down his dirty cheeks, as he 
begged and implored the hard men around him 
to ask him to do anything rather than that. 
But no; the more he begged the more obdurate 
they became. Sam produced a poisoned ball, 
coated with sugar, which he said Tommy was 
to give the mare on Monday morning. 

No: the boy could not do it, let the conse- 
quences be what they might. But when they 
told him that, if he refused, they would tie 
him to a plate and put him through one of 
the mills, his courage nearly failed him, True, 
he did not think they would actually kill him, 
but many a boy had been maimed for life by 
such brutal men as those he had to deal with. 
One boy he knew had had all his hair burnt 
off by a man ‘in joke’ bringing a red-hot bar 
close to it; and others he had heard of who 
had suffered, some to a greater, some to a less 
degree. Still he could not kill that beautiful 
creature, who always seemed to be expecting 
him every day he entered the stable. 

‘Come along then,’ said Sam, 
through.’ 

They seized him and strapped him down on 
a piece of iron plate, stretching his left arm 
along the plate above his head and binding the 
other to his side. Then, carrying the plate 
to one of the machines standing behind a great 
heap of bars, they placed it on the table in 
front, whilst Sam went to the starting lever 
and Bob took hold of the plate and pushed it 
up to the rollers. They really intended then 
to put him in. He should have to give way. 
But just then he heard the familiar ‘trot, trot’ 
of the mare, as she swept past the end of the 
shed which abutted on the high-road, bearing 
the manager on his way to his happy home and 
her respectable stable. No, a thousand times 
no; he would be killed himself rather than 
kill her. 

‘Will yo do it?’ asked Bob, bringing his 
cruel eyes down close to the terror-stricken 
orbs of the courageous lad. 

‘No’—the reply came in a dry, thin voice. 

‘Set her goin’, Sam, Bob called out. 

Sam pulled the lever and the roller slowly 
began to revolve. The plate was gradually 
dragged in till a space of but two feet inter- 
vened between the rollers and the outstretched 
fingers. They creaked on—the machine was 
an old-fashioned one and seldom used—and the 
distance became eighteen inches. Turning his 
head a little, Tommy could see the top roller 
moving down, the bottom one creeping up, and 
the distance now only a foot; nine inches ; 
six inches. 

‘Yes, yes, I’ll do it, he sobbed; ‘oh! take 
me off, take me off.’ 

‘Stop her, Sam,’ 

Sam pulled at the lever. It would not move 
a hair’s-breadth. The rollers still creaked on. 
Three inches only were left. 

‘Blast yo, stop her, stop her!’ shouted Bob 
frantically ; ‘he’ll be in, sure as death !’ 


‘put him 
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The other men rushed to help Sam, but the 
lever would not budge, tug at it as they 
might. 

One inch; half an inch! Then, as he felt 
the cold rollers touch his fingers, one piercing 
shriek reverberated through the length of the 
shed. 

(Zo be continued.) 


THE DECLINE OF THE. MALAGA RAISIN 
TRADE. 


THESE are sad times for Malaga. Twenty years 
ago, five million boxes of dessert raisins were 
produced and shipped. Nowadays scarcely a 
tenth part of that quantity is grown, while the 
difficulty of sale is increasing yearly. The 
falling-off is due to two causes. First, the 
phylloxera, which wrought terrible havoc in the 
vineyards, and left the luxuriant hillsides bare. 
Possibly the trade might have recovered from 
this blow with the replanting of the vines, 


had not the Malaguefios themselves chosen a | 


delightfully characteristic way of fatally injur- 
ing it. 
than they could cope with, they ingenuously 
commenced shipping short weight, and exported 
eighteen pounds of raisins in boxes which, by 
rights, should contain twenty-two, and eighteen 
pounds of more or less rubbish at that. Natu- 
rally, this state of things could not last. Malaga 
fruit got a bad name in the world’s markets, 
and similar raisins began to be grown elsewhere. 
Denia (near Valencia), which previously only 
produced the common pudding raisin, took to 
growing the dessert fruit. Australia also 
started, and finally California became the worst 
competitor of all. So that, by the time the 
Malaguefios came to the conclusion—based on 
experience, not on innate morality—that honesty 
is the best policy, they found that it was too 
late. The second reason for the decrease is the 
competition caused by the canning of fresh 
fruit in Canada and the United States. Raisins 


used to be nearly the only dessert obtainable | 


in England in the early months of the year; 
now there are so many kinds of preserved fruit 
that they are all but forgotten. 

For all that, the Malaga district is busy 
enough in autumn. Without describing the pro- 
duction of raisins too minutely, we may say 
that when the grapes—white, not black, as 
many people imagine—are ripe at the end of 
August or the beginning of September, they are 


spread out in the sun on the drying grounds | 


(paseros) attached to each farm. The great 
uestion then is for them to get sufficient sun- 
ise: if, as occasionally happens at that 
time of year, the sky is overcast, they have to 
be dried by means of ovens, to their very 
great detriment. Once sufficiently cured, they 
are packed in boxes, the loose raisins by them- 
selves, the others according to the beauty and 
size of the bunches and the fruit. The finest 
are arranged in artificial bunches with the most 
exquisite skill, and a clever labourer can only 
repare one or two of these boxes in a day. 
rom the farms they are transported on don- 
keys to the town, and there stored in ware- 


Finding they received larger orders | 


the shippers, nobody appears to make a penny out 


steady deficit, the warehouseman in town has 
generally advanced more money to the farmer 
than he ever gets back; while the dealer, be 
it in England, America, or on the Continent, 
simply buys raisins because his customers for 
more profitable articles expect him to keep them 
in stock against an occasional order. 

As may be imagined, many farmers have 
‘already abandoned raisins in despair. A worthy 
‘Colonial, who came to Malaga with a view to 
‘learning something about their cultivation, and 
| applying his,knowledge in Australia, was thereby 
led to write a pamphlet, showing how fine an 
faery was offered to English farmers in 
| Spain. 
2 All they had to do was to go south, 
apply their knowledge and superior intelligence 
to raisin growing, and after a few years return 
,to England with their fortunes made. The 
pamphlet was cordially received by Foreign 
Office officials as wise as its author, and was 
immediately published by Government. Fortu- 
nately, it attracted but little attention. Still, 
the writer is acquainted with one young 
Englishman who eagerly embraced the scheme, 
only to discover, on his arrival in Malaga, what 
every one there already knew — namely, that 
Spanish farmers understood more about raisins 


than he, the Englishman, would learn in a | 


lifetime, and secondly, that wheat-growing in 
England meant a gold-mine compared to fruit- 
farming in Spain. So, wisely desisting from 
| his project, he took to growing vegetables for 


the English market instead, and was rewarded | 
_ by dropping scarcely half the money he would | 
have lost had he gone in for raisins. This, | 
|considering the present state of agriculture in | 
| Spain, may be called a 


highly 
result. 


UNSPOKEN. 


AH, never doubt my love is true 
That not in speech it flows, 

For, dear, I cannot tell it you, 
My heart no language knows, 

And still can only yearn and ache 
In silence, though it break. 


But not by any speech is known 

The hidden lore of deep and height ; 
The sea has nothing but a moan, 

The dark is silent, and the light: 
The grandest music needs no word 

To make its meaning heard. 


You dwell amidst my daily strife, 
A thing apart, divine, 
And all that’s noblest in my life 
Is incense at your shrine, 
For every worthy deed I do 
Is done for love of you. 
A. St Joun Apcock. 


for shipment abroad. Perhaps the most curi- | 
ous fact connected with them is that, beyond | 


of the fruit. The farmer grows his crop at a | 
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creditable 
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